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One Spot, the Buffalo 


“BUD” COTTON 


Editor’s note: This article by Mr. Cotton won third prize in the Society's recent 


Pioneer Writing Competition. 


It was down in the Big Sand Hills one May day in 1919 that “One Spot”’, the 
buffalo, my saddle horse and I got acquainted. 


I was range-riding on the Buffalo Reserve at Wainwright, on patrol with my 
favorite saddle horse “Frost”. The 5,000-odd head of buffalo were pretty well 
scattered—enjoying life after a very hard winter—and it was calving time. These 
“yellow bellies’’ were numerous and gamboling around their moms. Paw buffalo 
generally was off ranging clear of his pesky and frivolous offsprings, his domestic 
life shattered as Mom was too busy baby-sitting to give him any attention. 


We had circled through the main 
herd and were rambling into the Big 
Sand Hills—rough country with blow 
holes, high ridges, sparse bunch grass 
and ground cedar. There was nothing in 
sight until we came close to an old dry 
gulch. There three brush wolves and a 
bunch of magpies came out, circled 
warily and watched me from the top of 
the gulch rim. In range land that means 
something is in trouble, a crippled or 
dead animal, and the predators have a 
prospective dinner in sight. 


The old saddle horse snorted as we 
rode into the shadows of the brush-hid- 
den gulch bottom. Then I saw it. One 
poor buffalo cow was down and dead; 
she looked as if she’d died during the 
night. Grunting plaintively and trying 
to nuzzle his dead mom was a baby buff. 
I guessed he was about three days old, 
pretty weak and gaunt and a really 
pitiful sight. As we rode in closer, the 
ragged and motherless little cuss sure 
looked forlorn, and though weak and 
wobbly, true to his buffalo instinct, 
stood up to us. Tail curved high, he 
butted into the horse’s shin bones. The 
green-eyed brush wolves on the ridge 
would have had calf steak for lunch if 
we had not happened along. 


Buffalo color is pretty well consistent. 
The calves are born with a yellow or 
mustard coat, darkening to true buffalo 


color at about three months. The excep- 
tion, of course, is the albino, which is 
very rare and was generally held in 
reverence by the Indians in the days 
when the great herds roamed free. But 
this little orphan buff was unusually 
marked: he had a small dirty white 
patch in the centre of his forehead. So 
right there and then I gave him the 
name ‘‘One Spot”. 


Of all the 39,000 buffalo raised in the 
Buffalo Park reserve from 1909 to 1939 
“One Spot’’ and another young bull 
with a white patch on his ribs and white 
plume tail, were the only two of this 
large bunch to show any white. Al- 
though I always hoped and watched for 


_Mr. Cotton was for many years with the park service at Wainwright and is the author of numerous 
articles on the West. Now a resident of Calgary, he is also a prominent wood carver of western subjects. 
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one of those albinos to come on the 
scene we never had one at the park. 


But what to do? It was easy to catch 
the little buff. He’d let me get close, then 
pile into me a-grunting, but was too 
weak to do much harm. I couldn't leave 
the fighting little cuss there by his dead 
mommy for the brush wolves, so I de- 
cided to try to take him home to the 
line cabin. I tried to carry him on the 
saddle, but trying to hold that kicking 
frightened little brute was an almost im- 
possible job. Then too, the saddle horse 
had some objections. So rather than 
getting bucked off and having to walk 
anyway, “One Spot’’ and I decided that 
footwork was best. 


I figured the baby buff would run 
away if I turned him loose, so I carried 
him for about a mile, praying for a baby 
carriage or something, as he was so 
wiggly and was getting heavier every 
yard. However, everything turned out 
fine for when “One Spot’ squirmed 
loose from my tired arms, he got the idea 
he would adopt my saddle horse, and 
much to the chagrin of the old bronc he 
kept crowding in close to his legs. I 
figured ‘‘Frost’’ would kick the day- 
lights out of him, but after a few snorts 
and sniffs, he seemed resigned to the 
baby buffalo’s attention. 


Getting aboard again, we started off 
for home, the old horse, with nostrils 
distended and eyes wide, stepping along 
gingerly to avoid stepping on little “One 
Spot’ as he wobbled along crowding 
close in to the horse's hind legs, buffalo 
fashion, as he had done with his 
mommy. 


“One Spot’’ would lie down every 
half mile or so, and would have to be 
coaxed to get up and go again. He was 
a bewildered and hungry little buffalo. 
He just couldn't understand why all his 
nuzzling around the old bronc’s legs 
wouldn't produce something for that 
empty tummy that was crying to be 
filled. 


Those long twelve miles back to the 
line cabin in the Battle River Hills was 
a slow affair. "One Spot” played out and 
I had to carry him the last half-mile. 
There were no dairy cows around but it 
was the canned milk era for the Park 
Ranger's Service and I got the most of a 


pint of canned milk, water and sugar 
down “One Spot's” throat with the aid 
of a beer bottle. The rest of the quart 
was spattered over his wet nurse and 
the ground, but the starved little cuss 
seemed satisfied. I put him to bed in the 
stall next to the saddle gelding, who 
seemed quite friendly as he sniffed his 
new stable partner. 


I took some ribbing from the town 
druggist a few days later when I bought 
some baby nipples and Castoria pills, 
but “One Spot” thrived on his diet of 
canned milk and oatmeal. And often, not 
content with his stable room, he would 
ramble into the line cabin. If the door 
happened to be open, he'd grunt for a 
little sugar, and kick or bunt our shins 
if there was too much delay. Then he 
would lie under the table or bunk, con- 
tentedly chewing his cud. 


He attached himself to my big saddle 
bronc “Frost” and would follow him 
around when in the pasture. I used to 
pen him up when out on patrols, for I 
believe that he would have followed us 
all day. It was funny, too, for the bronc 
liked him and would start nickering 
when we were nearing the cabin. And 
there at the gate would be “One Spot”, 
grunting and impatiently asking to be 
fed. Once fed, though, he would head 
for the stable or pasture looking for his 
pal, the saddle bronc. 


We kept “Spot’’ around for about six 
months or so. He was good company 
around the cabin until he got too rough 
and frivolous. He was a great tourist 
attraction, especially in posing for “Our 
picture with the baby buffalo”. This was 
climaxed one bright Sunday afternoon 
when a bride and groom showed up. 
Calling some endearing phrases, she 
casually walked up to “One Spot” 
where he was peacefully sleeping, and 
grabbed him by the ear. She just wanted 
a sort of “chummy pose’, while hubby 
stood close by with the camera. Not 
charmed by feminine society and peeved 
at being disturbed from his cozy nap, 
“One Spot’ turned all buffalo, and 
butted fast and furious into this thing of 
billowing skirts and shrieks. 


Hearing the howls, I rushed to the 
rescue and dragged the thoroughly 


aroused “One Spot” away. 


in the world. Although once doomed to extinction, the few remaining buffalo thrived in park 
under the care of the Canadian government. 


Those little stub horns rattling on the 
lady's shinbones must have hurt, but 
after the rescue when the lady had 
calmed down, I was surprised when I 
heard her bawling out the hubby for 
standing by and howling with laughter 
at the mixup, instead of coming to her 
rescue. I often wondered just how that 
honeymoon trip ended. Probably that 
groom never mentions the word buffalo. 
But that incident ended “One Spot's” 
camera career. So after a session of 
chewing up my saddle strings, latigoes 
and other riding gear, I took him way 
out and turned him loose with the main 
herd. 


But for years, come winter, he'd al- 
ways show up and stick around the 
stable corrals, begging for a handout 
of hay. The west line cabin and the 
Battle River Hills where he had been 
bottle-raised, were always the home 
range for him. 


I, too, liked to see him, and held the 
idea that maybe he was looking for me. 


The years rolled by and I often saw 
him with the main herd. He was mas- 
sive, arrogant, yet majestic. He was 
boss of his herd and ready to fight all 
comers during the mating season. My 
baby had grown up—all 2,000 pounds 
or more of him. 


Each year, young bulls grew up and 
contested Spot’s’’ supremacy in the 
herd. Fights and the resultant injuries 
slowed the old boy up. These factors 
were combined with the fickleness of the 


female in choosing the company of some 
handsome young blood instead of an 
old, decrepit, battle-scarred hero. 


So finally, he joined the old bachelor 
bulls that roamed away from the main 
herd. Happy, maybe? Free of all marital 
cares and strife at last. But “One Spot” 
seemed soured on life and only asked 
to be left alone. He had no respect for 
men or horses who tried to corral him 
during the annual fall roundups. So he 
rambled free and alone in the river hills, 
desiring only to be left undisturbed. If 
we got close to him with a saddle horse, 
he'd just shake that shaggy white- 
spotted head and dare the rider just to 
start something. That 2,000 pounds oi 
old buffalo beef could charge mighty 
fast, and certainly discouraged any 
ambitious rider from moving him from 
his favorite brush patch. 


But with the snow and cold, “One 
Spot” would stake out his claim close to 
that old line cabin. Despite his mean 
disposiiton, I believe the old boy had 
a kind spot in his heart for me. This 
he showed one morning. 


It had been around 30 below all night. 
The frost haze hung in the river coulees 
as I rambled down to one of the spring 
heads to open a waterhole for the ani- 
mals. Hoar frost covered the willows and 
visibility was just about nil as I started 
chopping away and cleaning the ice 
particles from the bottom. My ear lugs 
were pulled down and I looked like an 
Eskimo hunting seals. Then something 


The buffalo herds at Wainwright formed one of the largest concentrations of these animals : 
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told me that “all was not right in the 
world”. Glancing up, I saw him. It was 
“One Spot’’! He was only about a yard 
away, intently watching me. How long 
he had been there and how he had 
arrived so silently is anybody's guess. 
There were tears in those wicked eyes. 
I hoped they were for pity, but knew 
that they were only caused by the frost. 
As I gazed into that homely fuzzy face 
with its frostily steaming nostrils, I real- 
ized it was the closest I had been to 
“One Spot’’ since I had bottle fed him 
years ago. And I sure was hoping that 
he'd remember those tender days. I 
figured any sudden movement on my 
part would precipitate things and it 
seemed ever so long that we gazed 
knowingly into each other's eyes. It was 
useless for me to get up and try to make 
a run for it. Anyway, the old saddle 
horse had discreetly vanished. So, on 
hands and knees, I slowly backed out 
of there, expecting any second to see 
the old bull come snorting in to finish 
me off. But “One Spot”, ignoring me 
completely, ambled to the water hole 
for a drink. With my fur hat riding high, 
I lost no time in getting out of there. 
Maybe he remembered me? I waved him 
a glad goodbye, and hoped, should we 
meet again, that there would be a stout 
corral fence between us. 


I was always glad, just the same, to 
see the old boy show up around the line 
camp. At times, though, I sure cursed the 
ornery old fellow, especially when rid- 
ing home, only to find him peacefully 
lying down right at the only gate to the 
cabin enclosure. The only procedure, I 
found out after many frustrating tries, 
was to tie the old bronc down the fence 
a ways, walk down to the haystack, and 
dump over a forkful of hay. “One Spot”’ 
would casually survey the situation, 
then slowly amble down, rumbling his 
displeasure at having to walk so far, 
and looking sulky about having to leave 
his strategic position at the gate. Thus 
he would let a hungry and weary rider 
and horse get into shelter from the cold. 


As father time took his eventual toll, 
“One Spot’’ became a mean and solitary 
old gentleman. He generally roamed 
alone in the timbered river hills. Any 
unwary rider coming close to his hide- 
out was liable to get the shock of his 
life as the old bull came charging out. 


A host of Stetsons and loosened saddle 
horns were the order of the day. 


Then it happened. Riding back to the 
line cabin, saddle tired after a long 
day's patrol, I took a shortcut through 
a brush-covered ravine on an old buffalo 
trail. It was dusk with a light snow fall- 
ing. Both old ‘Frost’ and I saw “One 
Spot’’ about the same time. But it was too 
late! Buffalo-wise, the bronc snorted and 
tried to wheel away, but “One Spot” 
had us just where he wanted us. Right 
under the bronc’s flank those wicked 
curved horns and shaggy head hit! The 
impact cartwheeled the saddle horse 
down the slope. I preceded him and 
landed in a bunch of willows—a shaken- 
up, winded and scared cowboy. Luckily, 
“One Spot’’ kept on going and a ton 
or more of peeved buffalo passed me by. 
He looked mighty big and his breath 
smelled bad! 


“One Spot” had killed “Frost, his 
old babyhood pal, and scared the wits 
out of his wet-nurse. I looked for him 
for days after that with blood in my eye 
and a .303 rifle in my hands, swearing 
vengeance, but I didn’t find him. 


As usual, though, when the cold win- 
ter days arrived, ‘One Spot” rambled 
in looking for his hay handout. He 
looked quite unperturbed and rumbled 
his pleasure as I grudgingly forked some 
hay over the corral. But he was carry- 
ing a scar along his ribs where I had 
apparently creased him with a wildly 
and hurriedly aimed .303 bullet. On 
the day we had tangled I had lost all 
love for my adopted baby buff. 


In 1939, when we cleared all the ani- 
mals out of the Wainwright Reserve, the 
day of reckoning came for ‘One Spot”. 
We shot him in the Battle River Hills. He 
was too tough for beef so they turned 
him into pemmican, and his hide adorns 
somebody's den. The scaip lock with its 
white marking I kept for a souvenir. 


But I'll always want to remember 
“One Spot’ as the little orphaned “yel- 
low belly’ buffalo that adopted 
and me, down in those Sand Hills, I'll 
try to forget that he very nearly sent 
me to join those ‘Rider's in the Sky”. 
Wherever rests his spirit I hope he is 
living happily in a buffalo heaven all 
his own, but compelled to wear hobbles 
and his horns dubbed short. 


The Town 
That Was Born Lucky 


By 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


On October 13, 1907, Rudyard Kipling visited Medicine Hat and wrote an essay on his 
impressions. Something about the town—whether its colorful name, its bright optimism, or 
its unbelievable deposits of natural gas—captivated the famous author. He rose to the 
dejence of the town when an attempt was mate to give it a more “dignified” name, and he 
coined the phrase that natural gas gave it “all Hell for a basement”. 


The following essay, published by Colliers Weekly on May 18, 1908, was reprinted in 
the Calgary Herald in that year and again reprinted in a promotional pamphlet by Medi- 
cine Hat Board of Trade. It is likely that the names and locations given in brackets were 
added to the story when the pamphlet was printed. A copy of this rare pamphlet is in 


possession of the Editor of the Review. 


There was a town down the road 
which I heard first discussed nigh 
twenty years ago by a broken-down 
prospector in a box-car. ‘Young feller,”’ 
said he, after he had made a profes- 
sional prophecy, “you'll hear of that 
town if you live. She’s born lucky.” 


I saw the town later—it was a siding 
by a trestle bridge where the Indians 
sold beadwork—and as years passed | 
gathered that the old tramp’s prophecy 
had come true, and that luck of some 
kind had struck the little town by the 
big river. So, this trip, I stopped to make 
sure. It was a beautiful town of six 
thousand people, and a railway junc- 
tion, beside a high-girdered iron bridge; 
there was a public garden with trees 
at the station. A company of joyous men 
and women, whom that air and that 
light and their own good-will made 
us brethers and sisters, came along in 


motors, and gave us such a day as never 
was. 


“What about the Luck?” I asked. 


“Heavens!"’ said one. “Haven't you 
‘oard about our natural gas—the great- 
est natural gas in the world? Oh, come 
and seel”’ 


I was whirled off to a roundhouse full 
of engines and machinery shops, worked 
by natural gas which comes out of the 
earth, smelling slightly of fried onions, 
at a pressure of six hundred pounds. 
There was Luck enough to make a me- 


tropolis. Imagine a city’s heating and 
light—to say nothing of power—laid on 
at no greater expense than that of 
piping. 


“Are there any limits to the possibil- 
ities of it?’ I asked. 


“Who knows? We're only at the be- 
ginning. We'll show you a brick-mak- 
ing plant out on the prairie, run by gas. 
But just now we want to show you one 
cf our pet farms.” 


Away swooped the motors like swal- 
lows, over roads any width you please, 
and up to what looked like the High 
Veldt itself. A Major of the Mounted 
Police (Capt. Parker), who had done a 
year at the Boer War, told us how the 
ostrich-farm fencing and the little meer- 
cats sitting up and racing about South 
Africa had made him home-sick for 
the sight of the gophers by the wayside, 
and the endless panels of wire fencing 
along which we rushed. (The prairie 
has nothing to learn from the Veldt 
about fencing or tricky gates.) 


“After all,’ said the Major, “there is 
no country to touch this. I've had thirty 
years of it from one end and the other.” 


Then they pointed out all the quarters 
of the horizon—say, fifty miles where- 
ever you turned—and gave them names. 


The show farmer, (M. A. Zahnizer) 
had taken his folk to church, but we 
friendily slipped through the gates and 
reached the silent, spick and span house, 


with its trim barn, and a vast mound of 
copper-colored wheat, piled in the sun 
between two mounds of golden chaff. 
Every one thumbed a sample of it and 
passed judgments—it must have been 
worth a few hundred golden sovereigns 
as it lay, out on the veldt—and we sat 
around on the farm machinery, and, in 
the hush that a shut-up house always 
imposes, we seemed to hear the lavish 
earth getting ready for new harvests. 
There was no true wind, but a push, as 
it were, of the whole crystal atmosphere. 

“Now for the brickfield!’’ they cried. 
(Red Cliff Brick Co.) The road led by a 
never-to-be-forgotten drop to the river, 
broad as the Orange at Norval’s Pont, 
rustling between mud hills. An old 
Scotchman (Jos. McQueen), in the very 
likeness of Charon, with big hip boots, 
controlled a pontoon which sagged back 
and forth by current on a wire rope, and 
the reckless machines bumped on to this 
ferry through a foot of water, and 
Charon, who never relaxed, bore us 
statelily across the dark, broad river to 
the further bank, where we all turned 
to look at the lucky little town, and dis- 
cuss its possiblities. 

“I think you can see it best from 
here,’ said one. 


“No, from here,’’ said another, and 
their voices softened on the very name of 
it. 


Then for an hour we raced over true 
prairie, great yellow-green plains 
crossed by old buffalo trails, which do 
not improve motor springs, till a single 
chimney broke the horizon like a mast 
at sea; and thereby were more light- 
hearted men and women, a shed and a 
tent or two for workmen, the ribs and 
frames of the brick-making mechanism, 
a fifteen-foot-square shaft sunk sixty 
foot down to the clay, and, stark and 
black, the pipe of a natural gas well. 
The rest was Prairie—the mere curve of 
the earth—with little gray birds calling. 


I thought it could not have been 
simpler, more audacious or more impres- 
sive, till I saw some women in pretty 
frocks go up and peer at the hissing 
gas valves. 


“We fancied that it might amuse 
you,’ said all those merry people, and 
between laughter and digressions they 
talked over projects for building, first 
their own, and next other cities, in brick 
of all sorts; giving figures of output and 
expenses of plant that made one gasp. 


This note was given to Dr. Smith after Kipling had travelled in his Ford runabout. 
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To the eye the affair was no more than 
a novel or delicious picnic. What it actu- 
ally meant was a committee to change 
the material of civilization for a hundred 
miles around. I felt as though I were 
assisting at the planning of Nineveh, 
and whatever of good that comes to the 
little town that was born lucky, I shall 
always claim a share. 


But there is no space to tell how we 
fed (Dr. and Mrs. Stoner, host and 
hostess; W. Gillespie, cook), with a 
prairie appetite, in the men’s quarters, 
on a meal prepared by an artist; how we 
raced home at speeds no child could ever 
hear of, and no grown-up should attempt; 
how the motors squatted at the ford, 
and took pot-shots at the pontoon till 
even Charon smiled; how great horses 
hauled the motors up the gravelly bank 
into the town; how there we met people 
in their Sunday best walking and driv- 


ing, and pulled ourselves together and 
looked virtuous; and how the merry 
party suddenly and quietly vanished 
because they thought that their guests 
might be tired. I can give you no notion 
of the pure, irresponsible frolic of it; of 
the almost affectionate kindness, the 
gay and inventive hospitality that so 
delicately controlled the whole affair; 
any more than I can describe a certain 
quiet half-hour in the dusk just before 
we left, when the company gathered to 
say good-bye, while the young couples 
walked in the street, and the glare of 
the never-extinguished gas lamps col- 
ored the leaves of the trees a stage 
green. 


It was a woman, speaking out of the 
shadow, who said what we all felt: “You 
see, we just love our town.” 


“So do we," I said, and it slid behind 
us. 


Naming Of Medicine Hat 


Your readers will be perhaps interested in knowing the Indian legend con- 
nected with the name of Medicine Hat. It is as follows. Many years ago a battle took 
place between the Blackfeet on the one side, and a body of Crees and Sioux on the 
other, which resulted in a victory for the Blackfeet. The scene of the battle was 
beside what is known among the Indians as ‘Bitter Lake’’, a small body of water 
at the end of the valley here and connected with the Saskatchewan. The legend 
runs that either during the battle or in the confusion resulting from it, the ““medi- 
cine man” of the Sioux tribe lost his hat, the symbol of his office among his tribe 
and by which he was distinguished from the rest of them. The Indians have their 
peculiar superstition about the losing of the medicine man’s hat, that if it be lost, 
all the herbs, roots, charms and potions which previously were efficacious in re- 
moving the ills of their flesh, will afterwards be useless. 


Accordingly, when the battle was over he and a number of his tribe set about 
to search for the lost hat. Their search proved fruitless, but continuing it with the 
hope of success till late in the evening, they were amazed and horror stricken on 
seeing through the deepening twilight, apparently standing on the surface of the 
“Bitter Lake” for a moment, and then disappearing beneath the waves, an 
immense figure bearing the resemblance of a man with hand outstretched, on 
which rested the object of their search, the medicine man’s lost hat. 


.. Such is the legend of the Medicine Man's Hat. The Sioux call the place 
Paquapi’’, meaning “a hat on his hand’. The traditions of the other tribes corres- 
pond with this one of the Sioux. The name of the locality in the Blackfeet language 


is “‘Ne-ye-ho""—"the hat on the breast’’ and the Cree name “Na-ye-o’’—"the hat 
on the hand”. 


We think the Sioux name, ‘Paquapi”’, a very beautiful one, and the name 
that should be given to the town. In our opinion the names associated with the 
localities are the ones they should receive and not those having no association 
with them whatever. 

—The Regina Leader, 
July 5, 1883. 


Expedition 
to the North-West 


By 
HENRI JULIEN 


Early in June, 1874, the manager of the Canadian Illustrated News received a 


letter from Col. G. A. French. This officer was then at Toronto, making final pre- 
parations for the departure of the North-West Mounted Police, which he com- 
manded. His letter contained an invitation for an artist of the Illustrated News 
to accompany the expedition on its march through British territory to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. The artist would be supplied with a free passage by rail- 
way from Toronto to Moorhead, thence with rations, horse, and full outfit, at the 
expense of the government. He would be treated as a member of the staff and 


I departed from Montreal with hardly 
any luggage but my drawing materials. 
Everything needful was to be furnished 


at Toronto, where I arrived on the 3rd 
of June. 


I at once reported myself to Col. 
French, produced my credentials, and 
was by him very kindly received. Soon 
after, I made the acquaintance of my 
future travelling companions. 


The Manitoba Mounted Police is a 
military body formed by special parlia- 
mentary legislation to serve the province 
whose name it bears and throughout 
the North-West Territories east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Its duties are gener- 
ally to keep the peace throughout that 
vast country; to protect the Indian 
against the dishonesty of the white man; 
the white man against the treachery of 
the Indian; to prevent smuggling of 
liquor over the frontier, and, in case of 
any outbreak or incipient war, to disarm 
and disperse the belligerents. The whole 
force numbers 309 men, one half of 
whom are already quartered at Fort 
Dufferin, on the Manitoba frontier, near 
Pembina. The other half have just been 
recruited in Ontario and Quebec, and 
Col. French, commander of the entire 
body, has been commissioned to lead 
them to their destination. 


shown every attention. He would likewise be afforded all facilities for sketching, 
exploring and hunting, being restricted to merely general military regulations. 


June 6—Everything was in readiness, 
and orders were received to proceed to 
the railway station. There we found two 
special trains waiting for us. The work 
of embarking the horses was long and 
tedious, and amusing. At half past three 
the whistle sounded and amid the cheers 
of a vast crowd, we glided out of To- 
onto. Crossing the western counties of 
Ontario and the Michigan peninsula, we 
reached Chicago on Sunday, the 7th, at 
6 p.m. We halted at the stockyards, find- 
ing ourselves amongst thousands of pigs 
the stench of whose pens was rendered 
doubly offensive by rain and mud. We 
soon got out of this unsavory neighbour- 
hood however, the officers going to the 
Merchant's Hotel for a night's rest, and 
the men seeking refuge in different inns. 
A few were detained to take care of the 
horses. 


The next morning was devoted to a 
stroll through the beautiful and wonder- 
ful city of the lakes, and, at 3 o'clock, 
we re-embarked for St. Paul, where we 
arrived on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 10th. We were exceedingly well re- 
ceived here, and complimented on being 
the finest set of men which had ever ap- 
peared in the Queen city of Minnesota. 
Our clothes were new; our horses were 
fresh, and we had had ample time to 
wash and brush up, so that we received 


Mr. Julien (1852-1908) was a staff artist for The Canadian Illustrated News and L’Opinion Publique 


in Montreal. This manuscript, which 


exists in several libraries and archives in typewritten form, was 
likely published in the Illustrated News shortly after the artist's return from the west. 


the tribute with excusable complacency. 
A whole day was allowed for rest, and, 
early on the 11th, we set out on the last 
stage of our railway journey. We were 
booked for Moorhead, but, on reaching it 
we found that the train could run some 
miles further to Fargo. Moorhead is al- 
ready ‘‘considerable of a town,” but 
Fargo is no more than a station. As we 
stepped out upon its platform, at 10 on 
the morning of the 12th, the novelty of 
the situation burst upon us all. This 
narrow strip of planking was the divid- 
ing line between civilization and the 
wilderness. Behind us lay the works 
of man, with their noises; before us 
stretched out the handiwork of God, 
with its eternal solitudes. The first sight 
of the prairie is as impressive as the first 
sight of the sea. There at our feet it 
spread out, silent, immeasurable, sub- 
lime. In a few moments we were to go 
forth upon it, and for months and months 
it was to be our home. 


We camped around Fargo station 
till the 13th of June, having naturally 
considerable labour to go through. Our 
two long trains were there at a halt. 
They had to be unloaded. Our wagons 
were in pieces—they had to be put to- 
gether. Our saddles had to be unpacked. 
Our horses had to be properly groomed 


Confusion reigned during the attempts to load the horses into boxcars in Toronto on June 6th, 
1874. This sketch, and others in this article, are by the author, Henri Julien. 


and shod. Finally, on a beautiful Satur- 
day evening, we set out in two bodies 
for our march across the prairie to Fort 
Dufferin. 


We followed the line of the Red River. 


This historic stream takes its rise in 
Elbow Lake, near Lake Itasca, the foun- 
tain head of the Mississippi. Its first di- 
rection is southward, then it turns to the 
north and maintains that course through 
innumerable windings to its mouth in 
Lake Winnipeg, where it divides into a 
delta. Its total length is 900 miles, and 
it is navigable for almost the whole of its 
extent. The river is not true to its name, 
so far as the colour of its waters is con- 
cerned. That is of a turbid white. The 
origin of the name is traced to an In- 
dian legend, which tells of a great bat- 
tle formerly fought on the banks, and 
of torrents of blood which dyed the 
waters. 


From Georgetown to Pembina, Red 
River divides the State of Minnesota from 
the Territory of Dakota. On the former 
side, it is lined with stately trees, while 
on the latter it is fringed with prairie, 
extending in a clean sweep to the 
farthest edge of the horizon. It was on 
this prairie side that we rode along, 
with no other incident than the loss of 
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three horses, who fell suddenly on the 
plains. At length, on the 19th, just as the 
sun was going down at the close of a 
beautiful summer day, we reached Fort 
Dufferin. Here we were at last on Can- 
adian soil. The place is not much to look 
at, consisting of only a few frame houses 
standing close together and partially 
shadowed with trees: but the impor- 
tance of its site is unquestionable. It has 
therefore very properly been selected as 
the headquarters of the Mounted Police. 
It is needless to add that it is named 
after the Governor-General. In time it 
will be the chief frontier town of Mani- 
toba, and a port of entry both for river 
and railway merchandise. Its rival on 
the other side of the line is Pembina. 


At Dufferin we met the rest of the 
Force which had been stationed there 
awaiting our arrival. All together we 
began the work of organization. This 
was completed in a comparatively short 
time but our progress was unexpectedly 
retarded by a terrific thunderstorm, 
which overturned all our tents and stam- 
peded the horses. 


The fright and flight of the horses on 
the prairie is a wonderful spectacle, but 
as it occurred several times I shall 
describe it more fully later on. After re- 
covering our horses, with the loss of only 
two, we at length set out from Dufferin. 
Our Force consisted of 22 officers, 287 
men—called Constables and Sub-Con- 
stables—310 horses, 67 wagons, 114 ox- 
carts, 18 yoke of oxen, 50 cows and 40 
calves. This long procession filed out of 
Dufferin in the afternoon of the 8th of 
July and camped about two miles out. 


Now we are in for it. Until now, it had 
been all plain sailing—fresh horses, 
plenty of rest, easy stages and untired 
bodies. But from this point, the real dif- 
ficulties of the expedition became ap- 
parent. The very keeping together of so 
vast a caravan, with so many sluggard 
animals as oxen, cows and calves, 
through the untravelled country, was 
bound to be wearisome. Then there was 
the ride itself, over hundreds of miles, 
which, to the unhardy, was no trifling 
test of endurance. Add to this that the 
military regulations had to be severely 
enforced. No wonder then that the 
chicken-hearted in our band began to 
make wry faces. It would have been for- 
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tunate if they had done no more. But 
this was not to be our luck. 


At Dufferin, thirty or thirty-five of the 
men deserted the service and took leg 
bail over the frontier, where, of course, 
they were safe from pursuit. After the 
first encampment, two miles from Duf- 
ferin, four or five more followed their 
example. There is no doubt that this had 
a bad effect on the Force, which, for a 
few days was quite manifest, but gradu- 
ally the distractions of the route effaced 
it, and we all came to the conclusion 
that we were well rid of these cowardly 
fellows who would have bred trouble 
at every turn. 


Later, as I shall tell, the men had rea- 
sons for complaint in regard to rations 
and general comfort; but, at the begin- 
ning no ground existed therefor. 
Throughout, the treatment of the men, so 
far as their officers were concerned, was 
such as every soldier receives in a cam- 
paign. 


July 9th—We reached the Pembina 
River. It is a muddy stream, the water 
of which is very bad. 


July 10th—We came in sight of St. 
Joseph, at the foot of Pembina Mountain, 
where three persons were killed a few 
days before by the Sioux. In conse- 
quence, the Metis of the whole country 
were in mortal terror, and we met bands 
of them fleeing from St. Joseph on the 
American side to Pembina on the Can- 
adian frontier. There they hoped to be 
under shelter. 


Proceeding on our march we halted at 
Grant's solitary log house, where a 
sturdy Scotchman, with his Indian wife 
and children, sells liquor to wanderers 
along the border. The officers of the staff 
bought some milk from him, and, if the 
truth must be told, took a stray glass or 
two of whisky. But they gave positive 
orders that no beverage of the latter 
description should be given to the men. 


It was in the neighbourhood of the 
Grande Coulee that we first encountered 
the hostility of the mosquitoes. We had 
met them before, of course, but never in 
the same way. The mosquito of the 
prairie must be a distinct species in en- 
tomology. We had men among us who 
had travelled in all parts of the world, 


With their forces and equipment organized at Fort Dufferin, the North-West Mounted Police set 
out on their great trek west. In the background the supply wagons are lining up to start the 


journey. 


and who had been pestered by all man- 
ner of insects, but they all agreed that 
nowhere had they seen anything to 
equal the mosquito of the prairie. 


I myself have hunted in the interior 
of Quebec, and fished in the inland 
lakes of Ontario, and the visitations of 
these tormentors I then thought the most 
intolerable of nuisances, robbing me of 
fully half the enjoyment of my sport. But 
the Canadian mosquito is as different 
from his Manitoba congener as is the 
white men from the Indian, the civilized 
bug from the barbarian. As soon as twi- 
light deepens, they make their appear- 
ance on the horizon, in the shape of a 
cloud, which goes on increasing in den- 
sity as it approaches to the encounter. 
At first, a faint hum is heard in the dis- 
tance, then it swells into a roar as it 
comes nearer. The attack is simply 
dreadful. Your eyes, your nose, your 
ears are invaded. 


If you open your mouth to curse at 
them, they troop into it. They insinuate 
themselves under your clothes, down 
your shirt collar, up your sleeve cuffs, 
between the buttons of your shirt bosom. 
And not one or a dozen, but millions at 
a time. 


You can brush them off your coat 
sleeves in layers. In the Mississippi 
valley, mosquitoes are warded off by a 
gauze net. In our Canadian backwoods, 
the smoke of a big fire drives them 
away. But up here, they would tear a 
net to shreds, and put out a fire by the 
mere superincumbent weight of their 
numbers. The best proof of their viru- 
lence is they attack animals as well as 
men. They send a dog off howling with 
pain. They tease horses to desperation. 
They goad even the shaggy buffalo as 


vengefully as the gadfly vexed the bull 
of Io. 


Often in the evening, when our tents 
were pitched, and we went down to the 
nearest brook or rivulet to water our 
horses, hoping that this was to be our 
last work before turning in for a sweet 
night's rest, the mosquitoes would rise 
in columns out of the spongy soil under 
our feet and begin a regular battle 
against us. Our horses would rear, pitch 
and kick. We, ourselves, would be cov- 
ered with scratches and blood. Our only 
refuge was to run our horses to their 
pickets, then hasten to throw ourselves 
on the ground, and cover ourselves up in 
blankets. 
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July 12th—We are definitely out on 
the prairies and have crossed the Pem- 
bina Mountains, in which are hidden 
about one hundred predatory Sioux. 
They are keeping on the American side. 
On the 10th, they carried away a wom- 
an, at Grant's place, where we passed 
on the llth. We have not much sleep; 
water is scarce, but for the rest, all is 
going on very well. For the last two 
days we met with many families run- 
ning away from the Sioux. I do not think 
that we shall have much to do with these 
latter, as some American cavalry is ad- 
vancing to meet them. Mosquitoes are 
our plague; the doctor has, however, 
discovered a very good remedy for their 
attacks, which we are trying tonight for 
the first time. 


July 13th—We halted towards noon at 
Devil's Creek. The scenery of the vicinity 
is wild and romantic, and sufficient of 
itself to suggest the odd name given to 
the water course. There is doubtless 
some Indian legend attached to the spot, 
but no one could tell me anything about 
it. At night we encamped at the foot of 
Calf Head Mountain, a round hillock 
commanding a view of the surrounding 
prairies. The next day we moved to the 
eastern branch of the Pembina River, 
crossed it, and the whole Pembina val- 
ley, pulling up and down very steep 
banks. When we camped some six miles 
further on we found no water and, to 
add to our discomfort a furious wind 
rose upon the prairie and the night was 
exceedingly cold. 


At this point, however, we were 
cheered by the arrival of our interpret- 
ers, They were six in number, the most 
magnificent specimens of the halfbreed 
type I ever laid my eyes on. The small- 
est of them was over six feet in height 
and stout in proportion. The chief was 
Peter Leveille, a prairie hero, true to his 
name. Genthon was a Hercules, weigh- 
ing 275 pounds. This man is known all 
over the prairie country. He was one of 
Sandford Fleming's guides on his Pacific 
Railway exploring expedition, and it is 
related of him that when his horse stuck 
in the mud, he would raise him up by the 
tail and propel him forward. Welsh was 
a Scotch Metis, who understood neither 
English nor his father’s Gaelic, but jab- 
bered all the Indian languages, Sioux, 
Cree, Assiniboine, and weighed 235 
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pounds, and, though over 70 years of 
age, had not a grey hair on his head. 


Poitras was nervous and muscular. 
Morin was a famous guide, and one of 
the oldest buffalo hunters in the North- 
West. Baptiste Page was a right good 
fellow and a favourite of mine. 


These six men had been sent in our 
train by Lieutenant-Governor Morris, 
with six wagonloads of presents—guns, 
ammunition, calico, cloth, beads and 
knic-knacks — to consiliate the Indian 
tribes through which we had to pass. 
They did their work successfully 
and well, and took a prominent part in 
our expedition. They proved a most 
valuable acquisition. They alone were 
worth in sagacity and endurance any 
twenty of our own men. 


July 15th—We passed two good 
streams, one called Badger Creek from 
the number of badger holes along its 
banks. We stopped three hours there to 
allow our horses their fill of the rich, 
luxuriant grass. 


July 16th—We had to leave the ox- 
carts and cattle behind in order to force 
our marches a little. Several of the carts 
broke down over the rough roads and 
considerably retarded our progress. 
Some of the sick and lame horses were 
with them. In order to protect this lag- 
ging convoy, as also to watch over our 
ambulances, a corps of lancers was or- 
ganized. This force was also to act as 
scouts. It was composed of 22 picked 
men, under the command of Sergeant- 
Major Thomas Miles. They rendered ef- 
ficient service throughout the expedi- 
tion. 


After travelling 25 miles, we camped 
at the top of Turtle Valley, where, on 
account of the high winds, we had to 
sleep without tents. No grass was to be 
found. An old stack of the preceeding 
year’s hay, left standing on the ground 
was portioned out to the horses, but they 
refused to eat it. Government horses, 
like government men, being used to feed 
well, are apt to become too dainty. We 
left this ungracious neighbourhood early 
the next morning, pushing our way 
sturdily without grub until two in the 
afternoon. 


This was bad, but we were fated to 
encounter worse. We were attacked by 


During the trek, a corps of lancers was formed to protect the convoy from possible attack by 
hostile Sioux and to act as scouts. 


grasshoppers. The depredations commit- 
ted by this insect, last year, all through 
the North-West, especially in the terri- 
tories of Nebraska and Dakota, are so 
well known and have been so graph- 
ically described in the papers, that I 
need not dwell upon them. But seeing 
them at work, as I did, with the modes of 
attack and the clean sweep of devasta- 
tion which they carry on, I can form 
some idea of the locust plagues of an- 
cient Egypt. I was also vividly reminded 
of the masterly description of their rav- 
ages by Dr. Henry Newman in his novel 
“Callista’’, to which I would refer such 
of my readers as wish to enjoy one of 
the finest pages of modern literature. As 
if the grasshoppers were not enough we 
were plagued with the prairie dust. The 
men called it infernal, and that is just 
the word for it. In consists of ashes and 
coal powder from the almost yearly 
burning up of the grass. Everything is 
covered with this dust in a few minutes. 
Men looked hideous with their smutty 
faces. There is no use washing while on 
the march, which, I am afraid, was a 
great relief to many of the men, who 
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were not too fond of water in any case. 
To wind up all our sensations of this 
day, we saw the prairie on fire in our 
rear. The spectacle was sublime. The 
crackling flame, the lurid light, the 
heavy masses of smoke rolling low at 
first over the surface of the grass, then 
mounting higher and higher, till, caught 
in a stratum of breeze, they veered and 
floated rapidly to the east, formed a 
scene of impressive grandeur. The day 
concluded with the evening parade. 


July 19th — We found ourselves at 
Mouse River. We have just been one 
month on the march, and have just 
passed the last house between Dufferin 
and Fort Ellice, 175 miles from the former 
place. It was a fair month's work that 
we had done and we rested contented 
on the Lord's Day. 


The country about us teemed with 
ducks, prairie chickens and prairie 
plovers, the latter resembling the 
pleuvier de gruyere of Lower Canada. One 
duck is generally considered a full meal 
for a hungry man at a civilized table, 
but, out on the prairie I have thought 
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nothing of eating three and four at a 
stretch. I was not ashamed of my vor- 
acity, but rather prided in it, after the 


Indian fashion. I must own however, 
that I had some qualms of conscience at 
killing so many inoffensive things. They 
lay moulting and helpless in the 
marshes and along the grassy margins of 
the rivers. The men would go down with 
big sticks, knock them over the head, 
and catch they by the leg in their feeble 
attempts to fly away, and bring back 
a dozen of them in the course of half an 
hour. It was butchery. There was no 
romance about it. Unfortunately, one 
cannot afford to be sentimental on the 
plains when he is worn with constant 
riding and half-starved on government 
rations. We, therefore, made no scruples 
to devour as many ducks as we could 


kill. 


In the environs of Mouse Valley, I 
made a closer study of the mosquito. I 
took the trouble to measure some of the 
larger specimens. Length ¥2 an inch, not 
counting the snout. Hind legs about an 
inch. Fore legs about two-thirds of an 
inch. Snout about one-fifth of an inch. 
Colour light drab. These big fellows 
are not as wicked as the small black 
variety, which is more active and stings 
more painfully. This was a famous hunt- 
ing ground formerly, but it is pretty 
well depleted. Buffaloes especially must 
have been abundant 10 or 12 years ago. 
Their trails are deep and numerous and 
their bleached bones are found at every 
step. The interpreters informed us that 
we would soon be among the cabris, a 
species of mountain goat (antelope), so 
fleet that no horse can follow it. The 
buffalo robe with the fur turned inside 
is an effectual bar against cold, but the 
skin of the cabri for sled voyages, or for 
bivouacking when journeying on horse- 
back is still preferable. It is made into 
sacks with hair interiorly, and the out- 
side lined with canvas. You get into 
this, draw a hood of the same material 
over your head, and you may be 
dragged by days through the coldest 
regions, or sleep at night quite securely 
with the mercury down to the forties. 


Souris or Mouse Valley impressed us 
all very favourably. It seems admirably 
adapted for cultivation, and, in years 
when the frost is not too severe ought 
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to grow wheat easily. It stands 1,500 
feet about the level of the sea. The soil 
is black loam with sandy bottom and 
white oak is plentiful along the banks 
of the river. 


The men had a good rest there and 
felt very jolly. The camp resounded with 
songs. Blacksmiths, saddlers, wheel- 
wrights, were all busy repairing and 
making ready for the march. The usual 
run of men are pretty much like animals. 
Feed them well, keep their stomachs 
full, and they will work cheerfully. 


We struck our tents early in the morn- 
ing, and halted at eleven for dinner, 
being overpowered by the heat. Our 
beasts suffered much. The men began to 
complain of diarrhoea due to the exces- 
sive quantity of water which they drank 
—not the quality certainly, because we 
had had running streams of late. An- 
other cause was the fresh meat served 
out to the men once a week. We also 
suffered a great deal from blistered and 
cracked lips due to the dry state of the 
atmosphere and the high head winds 
constantly sweeping over us. Glycerine 
we found no preventative. The best 
treatment was the immediate applica- 
tion of caustic. 


July 22nd—We crossed South Antler 
Creek, were it joins North Antler to fall 
into the Souris. Then we crossed the sec- 
ond ford of the Souris, forty-six miles 
from the first, having travelled 22%/2 
miles by the odometer. We had a very 
hard time here. There was a bridge at 
the first ford, but none at this. The banks 
were quite steep, and the wagons of “C” 
troop having got entangled with the 
bull carts, the one retarded the other. 
The consequence was that several 
wagon-boxes were smashed. Our two 
pieces of artillery were the most diffi- 
cult of all to manage, weighing 4,400 
lbs. Not being a soldier, I never saw the 
use of these two nine-pounders. They 
were always in the way, retarded our 
march, took up the time of several men 
and the service of several good horses. 
They were not fired off even once at an 
enemy, and, in fact, had hostilities been 
encountered, would have been of less 
use than the rifles which the gunners 
should have carried. But, I suppose, they 
looked military, and had therefore to be 


dragged on along wtih us, as much for 
show as for anything else. 


After leaving Souris, we found the 
ground getting poorer and poorer, the 
grass all destroyed by the heat and 
want of rain, and the ravages of grass 
hoppers. The bleached skulls and bones 
of buffalo got more common as we pro- 
ceeded. The Boundary Commission had 
a post of five men in the neighbourhood. 
While employed in making hay, cn the 
opposite side of the line, some Sioux 
came to them and levied blackmail in 
the way of crackers, pork and other 
eatables. We had to put on dovb's 
thickets to guard our horses against 
these cowardly marauders. 


July 23rd—We camped on the near 
side of Riviere des Lacs. On the opposite 
side is the historic Butte Marquee. Some 
sixty of seventy years ago, the Crees 
were at war with the Mandans, a tribe 
frequenting the hunting grounds of the 
Missouri. A party of each was on the 
war path about this part of the country. 
One morning before sunrise, when the 
mist was not yet off the ground, a Cree 
left the camp to examine the surround- 
ing country from the highest point of 
land in the vicinity. This was Butte 
Marguee, as it was afterwards called 
by the French halfbreeds, or in English 
Murdered Scout Hill. There he perceived 
a Mandan in a sitting posture also 
anxiously looking about him for 
enemies, his back turned to the Cree. 
The latter took a large round stone 
weighing about 15 lbs., crawled silently 
up to his enemy, and killed him. To me- 
morialize the place with his tomahawk 
he dug out the form of a man lying on 
his back, his legs spread out and arms 
stretched back of his head. The figure 
measures about 12 feet in length. The 
approach is also marked out for some 
60 feet by dug out foot marks. Such is 
the story as related to me by old hunters 
on these grounds. 


After leaving Souris River, we passed 
through a rather barren country and 
suffered a great deal from heat. Our 
skin felt as if on fire from the combined 
effects of hot winds, dust and mosquito 
bites. We were also frequently short of 
good water. At one place we dug a well 
in a “coulee” or “run” and put a barrel 
in it to prevent the sides from crumbling. 
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The water was ice cold and sweet. We 
got sufficient quantity for 300 horses 
and all the men. Had we acted other- 
wise we should not have had water be- 
fore night. By such little acts of atten- 
tion on the part of Col. French, much 
hardship was spared the force. 


July 24th—We had pemmican for the 
first time and found it very good. It is 
made by roughly pounding dried meat 
placed in a bag of raw buffalo skin with 
the hair outside. Boiling tallow is next 
pounded in. It then hardens and will 
keep for years. It is much improved by 
mixing cherries in it, and using marrow 
instead of tallow. Dried meat, the jerked 
meat of South America, is prepared by 
cutting three slices of the flesh along 
the grain and drying them in the sun, 
on willow or dogwood scaffolding. This 
will also keep very well. Both pemmican 
and dried meat are very wholesome. In- 
dians and half-breeds will live on either 
for days and weeks and prefer it to any 
other prepared meats. The marrow is 
prepared by breaking the bones and 
boiling them. The marrow floats and is 
poured into bladders. On cooling it 
hardens to the consistency of butter, and 
protected from the action of the air in 
bladders, it keeps very well. It is used 
instead of butter in the kitchens and on 
the tables of the halfbreeds throughout 
the North-West. Pounded meat is dried 
meat pounded till the fibre is all separ- 
ated. It looks for all the world like 
short tow. Eaten with marrow I found it 
delicious. 


In Roche Percee Valley is a third 
branch of the Souris, which goes by the 
name Riviere Courte. We camped a few 
yards from it, and found good feed, wood 
and water. I saw a large flock of vul- 
tures on reaching the valley, being 
drawn thither by the carcasses of buf- 
falo which strewed the environs. On the 
roadside we stumbled over a buffalo 
skull to which the hair still adhered. 


It was here decided that Troop “A”, 
under command of Col. W. D. Jarvis 
should pass by Fort Ellice and push on 
to Fort Edmonton. He was to take along 
all extra baggage and stores to Ellice. 
We are to go as far as Bow River. 


July 25th—We reached Roche Percee. 
This singular rock is a white sandstone 
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of wind formation, running up like a 
crest from the bottom of the Souris Val- 
ley. At its base, it measures about 35 
feet in height and the base abcut 140 
feet. Some parts are softer than others, 
and from the combined influence of 
wind and rain, fissures and holes have 
been worn through it. On different parts 
of the rock are cut the names of people 
who have passed by and many hiero- 
glyphics which, of course, remain a 
mystery to us. 


July 26th—Sunday, and we improved 
it to enjoy a thorough repose after the 
arduous marching of the week. We 
turned out quite late in the morning, and 
after copious ablutions, with general 
furbishing of accoutrements, we gath- 
ered together for Divine Service. 


The scene was very impressive. A 
band from Fort Ellice joined us on this 
day—seven men and a few horses— 
commanded by Captain A. Shurtliff, 
who is to return to Fort Ellice and keep 
on military farming. We spent four days 
at Roche Percee recruiting generally. 
Nine miles further on was Wood End 
Depot, an omincus name, which warned 
us to lay in a store of bread and cooked 
meat, as we were not to find a stick of 
wood in the next three days’ march. 
Luckily we had plenty of water. 
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July 30th—We camped on the plateau 
cf Long Valley and Creek, choosing a 
spot where a fine spring welled out of 
the foot of the hill. 


About a quarter of a mile from the 
camp there was the grave of an Indian 
woman. Leveille, one of our interpreters, 
helped to bury her some twelve years 
ago. She was one of a party of buffalo 
hunters. 


Where halfbreeds winter the buffalo 
is hunted on snowshoes, and in the deep 
snow he becomes an easy prey. Parties 
then travel with dogs and on flat sleds 
made of white oak. Immediately south of 
us was seen as a blue elevation the Mis- 
souri Plateau, the region of the Yellow- 
stone and of General Custer’s border 
warfare against the red skins. On Roche 
Percee we had read the words “And his 
‘scouts 1865’. They were a part of Cus- 
ter's force. We were told that two de- 
tachments of American soldiers were 
camped a little west by south of us. We 
did not visit them, however, but re- 
mained in camp while a fatigue squad 


The inadequacy of the military tents was 
demonstrated on August 4th, 1874, when a storm 
blew down almost all of the tents. The half- 
breed tents, on the other hand, were unaffected. 
The scene is at Long Valley. 
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with pickaxes and shovels made a road 
down the hill to cross Long Creek 
Valley. 


Aug. 4th—About one o'clock in the 
merning, we encountered a. terrific 
storm. My tent was blown completely 
away and so were many others in camp, 
only one square tent remaining in a 
semi-erect position. These military tents 
are a fraud on the prairie, as we had 
more than one occasion to experience. 
The bell tents proved much more ser- 
viceable; only one of them was drifted 
away and that was from the improper 
fastening of the pins. As usual, the half- 
breeds managed such things better. 
There is nothing better than their low- 
roofed tent, with « oase forming an 
oval and the door at one «nd. It is sup- 
ported by two poles and a cross bar 
and measures 15 feet in length by 1] in 
breadth. It is the warmest, easiest to 
set up, and all together the most com- 
fortable. 


The Assistant Commissioner, James 
Macleod, and Major James Walker, wit! 
six carts and four men separated from 
us on this day and took the direction 
due west to Wood Mountain. They went 
in search of a store of pemmican waiting 
for us there. We continued our route west 
by north to Old Woman's Lake. The 
prairies over which we travelled pre- 
sented the same undulating, monoton- 
ous appearance. Not one green bush of 
the most dwarfish size to relieve the 
eye. The effect of this loneliness upon 
the imagination is very singular. The 
eye dwells on vacancy, tired of glancing 
at the blue sky above or the brown earth 
beneath. A feeling of weariness creeps 
over you, interrupted at intervals by 
vague longings for something beyond 
the far low line of the horizon, which is 
ever barred across your vision. The 
silence is oppressing. It is in vain that 
you attempt to relieve the tedium of con- 
versation with your companions. Besides 
that the stock in trade of chatting is soon 
exhausted in these wilds, whither noth- 
ing from the outer world reaches you; 
the very labour of talking becomes irk- 
some and you fall to meditation. You 
throw the reins on vour horse's neck and 
let him jog on at will, while your eyes 
roam over the waste and your thoughts 
wander as the winds. This has truly 


been called “The Great Lone Land”, Its 
silence and its solitude weigh on you 
like a mechanical power. The breeze 
circles around your brow and bears no 
odour of flowers on its wings. There are 
no green trees even on the water's brink, 
and hence no wild birds carolling 
among the boughs. It is a real desert; 
a land of desolation; and it will remain 
such until the white man settles upon 
it and turns the waste into a garden. 


To add to our discomforts on this day’s 
march, old Welsh, the guide, lost his 
bearings and led us miles out of the 
way. Indeed, for a considerable time we 
followed no track at all and were at the 
mercy of the halfbreeds. We halted at 
last, and wound up the day with a little 
farce. 


The deer had begun to show them- 
selves in considerable numbers, and we 
were naturally looking out for some 
sport to relieve the distressing monotony 
of the march. Five antlered beauties ap- 
proached the outskirts of the camp in 
a body. Jack French, scenting the battle 
from afar, made for them. He crept along 
slyly, carefully in true Indian fashion, 
till within 400 yards, when Cecil Denny 
went rushing down like mad, scaring 
the animals away. Jack French was so 
furious that he felt tempted to give the 
intruder a taste of his lead, while the 
sporting qualifications of “Texas Jack”, 
as Denny was nicknamed, became the 
byword of the force. That night, we had 
pemmican instead of venison. 


I was bound to have my own private 
adventure, and I had. I started one after- 
noon, with Page, one of our halfbreed 
guides, for a duck hunt on the prairie. 
About five o'clock in the afternoon, we 
came to a lake which, to our delight, we 
found covered with the coveted birds. 
Page had a shotgun; I had only my rifle. 
His chances were, in consequence, far 
superior to mine. He took up a position 
at one side of the lake and plied his 
weapon to his heart's content. I went 
over to the other side of the water in 
quest of adventure. Sitting on my horse, 
hardly expecting much success. I spied 
a fair chance for a shot and, aiming my 
rifle, I brought down a duck, stricken 
to the heart with a ball. Too well 
pleased with my success and forgetful 
of the risks which I ran, I immediately 
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Old Wives Lake provided some relief for the tired men and horses in the North-West Mounted 


Police expedition. However, the sulphate of soda in the water detracted from its scenic beauty. 


leaped from my saddle, dragging my 
horse by the bridle, I turned to the 
water's edge. 


My horse was a thoroughbred mus- 
tang, with all the virtues and vices of 
his race. He was docile enough, affec- 
tionate after a fashion, at times dull as 
a post, at other times, intelligent, viva- 
cious and proud. He knew me well, as 
we had been constant companions since 
the march commenced at Fort Dufferin. 
But like all old acquaintances, he was 
sometimes inclined to be too familiar. 


I had christened him “Old Rooster” 
and I have since fancied that he did 
not feel complimented by the appella- 
tion. In the first place, he may have ob- 
jected to being called Old, when he was 
probably not more than fifteen, and in 
the next place, he may not have liked 
being compared to the type of ridicul- 
ous vain-glorious birds. “Old Rooster” 
was not much to look at, but for the jog 
of the prairie, I could not ask for a better 
horse. I kept him to the end, and when 
I left the force at the end of my mission, 
I can honestly say that I parted from 
him with genuine regret. 


On this particular occasion, as I 
stooped to pick up the duck from the 
margin of the lake, the horse seized his 
opportunity and broke away, and, of 
course, instead of making straight to 
the main body of the camp as a civilized 
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horse would have done, he scooted away 
in a directly opposite line. Nothing 
would do, but I must make after him. 
He did not go fast, being intent upon 
teasing me rather than anything else, 
so as I ran along side of him, but when- 
ever I reached out to seize the bridle 
he would shy his head, kick up his heels, 
and look around me as if to say “Oh no, 
not if I know it.’ I ran about eight 
miles, dropping my duck in disgust on 
the way. I was amused at first, then I 
got vexed, then I swore, but all was use- 
less. At last, resolved upon being philo- 
sophic and employing strategy I got 
ahead of Old Rooster and got up a con- 
versation with him. I promised him all 
sorts of things and talked to him like a 
father. He was actually fooled. He 
turned his head to make sure that I was 
in earnest, when I made a desperate 
plunge and seized the bridle. He had 
sense enough to see that he was fairly 
caught and he fairly capitulated. 


I got on and struck for the line of 
march. But here another disappointment 
presented itself. Instead of continuing 
the direct route mapped out for the day, 
the caravan had deflected at an acute 
angle and after several hours ride I 
failed to come up with it. 


It was now far past sunset, night was 
gathering in its shadows, I was tired 
and I made up my mind to give up the 
pursuit for the evening. So I halted in a 


sheltered hollow, dismounted, made a 
pillow of my saddle, tied down my horse 
with the bridle to his pastern, and 
stretched out to sleep, supperless, wear- 
ied and disgusted. 


The mosquitoes were buzzing in mil- 
lions. 1 wrapped my hands in two hand- 
kerchiefs, thrust them in my pockets, 
covered my face, and still they pestered 
me beyond endurance. The next day 
my hands and face were all blistered. 
I slept thus as best I could till about 
three o'clock: next morning when I 
awoke to find that my rascally horse 
had broken from his fastenings and had 
scampered off over the prairie. Another 
chase and another series of vexations. 
At last I caught him about six or seven 
miles from the place where I had left 
my saddle. 


Meantime my friends in camp were 
kind enough to be alarmed at my ab- 
sence. Captain E. A. Brisebois was de- 
tached to the rear with the waggons in 
order to pick me up. Early in the morn- 
ing, Dr. J. Kittson, Morin of “E’ Troop 
and Wright of “D’’ Troop, went forth in 
search of me. About six o’clock we met 
and my return to camp, I am proud to 
chronicle, was received with general 
manifestations of joy. 


Aug. 6th—We reached an elevation 
which bears the fragrant name of Dung 
Hill, formed by a succession of hillocks. 
The ascent was quite easy and we found 
there good pasture and water. On the 
north side of the mountain there was 
plenty of wood of which we took in an 
ample supply as we were certain to 
meet none before reaching Lake La 
Vieille. Near a spring of cold water in 
the same locality we saw a few log huts, 
where halfbreed hunters winter every 
year, for this is the entrance to the buf- 
falo region. We saw some antelope in 
the vicinity but did not succeed in kill- 
ing any. 


Aug. 8th—After travelling a very hilly 
country we reached the shore of Lake 
La Vieille, or Old Wives Lake. This is 
a sheet of water of more than usual im- 
portance. Its dimensions are 10 miles in 
breadth by 30 in length; the lake and 
the creek are historical. 


Many years ago, a party of Assini- 
boines passing here had in their train 
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an old woman who was unable to work 
or even to walk. Proving a hindrance 
to the progress of the party, she was 
left on the margin of the lake by her own 
children. Rations for a few days were 
laid beside her, but when these were 
expended, the poor forlorn creature died 
a lingering death from starvation. This 
barbarous habit cf abandoning the aged 
and infirm to their fate is too frequent 
among the Indians of the North-West, 
more especially among the Assiniboines 
who seem to surpass all other tribes in 
deeds of heartlessness. 


About 20 miles from the camp, Col. 
French found a human skull, which must 
have lain on the prairie for 10 or 12 
years. He could not be positive whether 
it was that of a white man or an Indian. 


The water of Old Wives Lake is 
deeply impregnated with sulphate of 
soda. It emits a disagreeable smell to 
the windward as of decayed weeds 
steeped in brine. The effect of the odour 
is very nauseating and one cannot stop 
long upon the banks. Men and horses 
were actively purged by it. This sul- 
phate of soda is found as a thick deposit 
on the shores of most of the small neigh- 
bouring lakes. No grass grows in the 
neighbourhood; it is a Dead Sea country. 
Shooting, however, is very plentiful. 
Pelicans, ducks, geese and bastard 
plovers were in abundance. The colonel 
killed a pelican of immense size and 
all white, measuring eight feet from tip 
to tip. About five miles onward, along 
the shore of the lake, we met Major 
Macleod who had that morning arrived 
from the special mission to which I re- 
ferred previously. He brought with him 
4,000 pounds of pemmican and a cart- 
load of dried meat. He did not succeed, 
however, in getting horses on account 
of the exorbitant prices demanded for 
them: $200 were asked for a small pony. 


Travelling about four and one half 
miles we got near the bank of Old 
Wives Creek, where we found plenty 
of good water and feed with wood at 
a short distance. The water of the creek 
itself is not good as it holds more or less 
sulphate of soda in solution, but the 
branch falling into it is very good and 
cool. It is fringed with high bushes bear- 
ing huckleberries and cherries, the 
former were rather dry as it was late in 


The first pow-wow of the Mounted Police was with a party of Sioux near Old Wives Lake 


on August 13th, 1874. The Indians showed their trust in the British and complained of the treat- 


ment their people were receiving across the line. 


the season for them, but they were ac- 
ceptable all the same and men feasted 
on them. 


There was a camp of Sioux Indians 
near us. They struck their wigwams, 
about seven in number, to camp about 
three quarters of a mile from us. They 
numbered about thirty men, women and 
children. We were to have a pow-wow 
with them on the following day. At La 
Vieille were were 475 miles from Duf- 
ferin. 


Aug. 13th—The great pow-wow took 
place. The Indians and wives came half 
way to our camp at an early hour and 
waited with great patience for the ap- 
pointed hour. At 10 a.m., they were in- 
formed that the chief of the Red Coats 
was ready to receive the Red Children 
of the Great Mother who lives across the 
big waters. They came marching in line, 
their wives behind, the chief holding in 
his right hand the insignia of royalty 
in front, chanting something in a dirge- 
like monctonous tone, almost drowned 
in the clarion notes of our trumpets 
belching forth glad sounds of welcome. 
They were conducted to a kind of pa- 
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vilion made by putting two large square 
tents into one. There they were intro- 
duced to Lieut.-Col. French, and a gen- 
eral shaking of hands all round took 
place with a “how” in a low gutteral 
tone from each warrior. We at first met 
them with closed lips as we did not 
know what to say. The usual How-do- 
you-do would have sounded ridiculous 
and the Happy-to-see-you would have 
been a lie on our lips, as they were a 
most wretched lot of the grand and 
proud Sioux. However, we soon got into 
the “How” of our red brothers, and 
“How, how” in higher tones were heard 
all round. After they were squatted, the 
men on one side of the pavilion and the 
wives on the other, the pipe of peace, 
of red stone inlaid with silver, and hav- 
ing a long flat stem, was filled with 
kinnic-kinnic by the chief's henchman 
and passed around filling the air with 
white smoke and a peculiarly agreeable 
odour. Col. French had his staff and 
other officers about him, all in full uni- 
form, some sitting on rude benches and 
others—myself among them—squatted 
in front of the colonel’s table in the most 
approved fashion. The force were elbow- 


ing each other outside of the entrance, 
trying to get a glimpse of what was 
going on inside. First some ten pounds 
of black plug tobacco were given, which 
were counted by the henchman and 
wrapped up in a blanket. The henchman 
received all the presents, and it is his 
duty to distribute them equally to all the 
warriors. This he does faithfully. After a 
few preliminaries one of the warriors got 
up shook hands all round and then made 
a speech. It is seldom that a chief un- 
dertakes to address an assembly, but 
always has his speakers with him whom 
he advises in council beforehand. 


The substance of the speech inter- 
preted by Mr. Leveille was as follows: 


“The great spirit gave the land to all 
his children. We want to know why you 
come here and where you are going. All 
who have hair on their chins are rich; 
we have clean chins and are poor. I am 
telling no lies. We had horses and land 
on the other side, but the Yankees lied 
to us. They gave us drink and killed 
us and took our lands away. The Sioux 
wished to keep quiet, but the Yankees 
wronged them drove them away with 
their big guns. 


“England never did that to her red 
children. What now is wanted? We have 
nothing to kill the buffalo with; we want 
guns and ammunition; we can get noth- 
ing without arms; nothing to use against 
the Yankees when we go against them. 
They will kill us. 


“We heard you were coming, a big 
man. I will get my children to help you 
where you go.” 


After this there was again a shaking 
of hands and Lieut. Col. French an- 
swered. 


“My brothers wish to know why we 
come this way. I will tell you. The White 
Mother who lives beyond the great 
waters sent me. She heard the Yankees 
came to kill you and give you bad 
whiskey. The white mother has white 
children, and red children, and black 
children. She loves them all alike. She 
sent these braves to punish those that 
kill them (How, How). We have been 
travelling in this direction for three 
moons, and will go on for the space of 
another moon (How). We want to cap- 


ture those who killed the white mother’s 
red children (How). We do not want the 
land of the Dakota nor any one else’s 
(How, How). We have guns only for our 
warriors, but will give you ammunition, 
calico and tea.” 


The presents were then brought in, 
with a little flour and flints added. After 
a while a stalwart warrior belonging to 
another band, came forward and made 
the following speech: 


“All our bravest men are dead. We 
are now without friends. Long ago my 
chief said that we would see white war- 
riors to defend us; now I believe what 
he said. I never saw men like this before 
and I am glad to see them and will give 
them good names and will try to be kind 
forever. Give us ammunition and we 
will assist you. Now we have nothing. 
We want bullets. 


“One of our chief's sons died last year; 
he told us to keep to this country. I have 
done so and am glad that I did. We 
heard long ago of your coming. We said 
we would wait and meet you. Perhaps 
you would give us ammunition and 
arms. Anyway I am glad to see you. If 
you want me, I will do all I can for you. 
I am not a chief, but like to say a few 
words. I am like a child I cannot speak 
well.” 


Here ended the pow-wow. A few 
rounds of the pipe, shaking of hands and 
they were off to their camp. 


Aug. 14th—tThe day after the confer- 
ence, we had an Indian dance; it was 
rather a queer exhibition. The men and 
women stood in a circle and sang some 
heroic exploits of their tribe. Then they 
hopped up and down in time, moving 
slowly from right to left. There was noth- 
ing to amuse or admire in it. We looked 
on, of course, and applauded, which 
pleased the performers a good deal. But 
the effect of our courtesy was, however, 
when some of our men took it into their 
heads to get up an opposition dance for 
the purpose of showing what they could 
do. The Indians gazed stoically awhile 
then got disgusted and left. 


For the fellow who had fed his mind 
with Cooper, Schoolcraft, Longfellow 
and other poets or novelists, the sight of 


As the Mounted Police continued their westward journey, buffalo herds became more eit 
ful and the meat was a welcome change from their rations. This hunt, on Sept. 8th, 1874, was a 


particularly successful one. 

the Indian himself is a disappointment. 
In vain do you look for the type of a 
Pontiac or an Uncas. Still less are you 
blessed to behold a Pocahontas or a 
Minnehaha. The men are dirty and ugly, 
low browed, dull eyed and brutish in 
appearance. The women, even the bud- 
ding girls, have not a single feminine 
grace. The man must be hard up indeed 
who takes such for wife. And still, like 
their sisters the world over, these women 
put on aires. They have a certain gro- 
tesque coquetry about they. They cast 
sheep's eyes at you and squint to see 
whether you are admiring them. If they 
catch you laughing at them, as is gen- 
erally the case, their black eyes flash 
fire of indignation, and they strut away 
with an approach to offended dignity. 


Aug. 15th — Young Morin, our new 
guide for the Cypress Mountains, ar- 
rived, having left Wood Mountain at 10 
in the forenoon. He reached camp at 8 
in the evening, having travelled 40 
miles. He reported that the Boundary 
Commission depot on White Creek had 
been robbed by Sioux Indians. Further- 
more, some of the men of the Boundary 
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Commission, who had come on to Wood 
Mountain, reported that some Indians 
and one white man had been killed on 
the road. The latter was tied to a tree 
and gashed all over with knives. 


It seems that the Blackfeet Indians did 
not fancy our coming into their country. 
In company of Morin were a Sioux and 
an American scout by the name of 
Morse. The latter excited a good deal 
of curiosity and some anxiety as to the 
object of his visit. He represented him- 
self as wanting work and wishing to 
hire himself as scout west of Cypress 
Mountain, stating that he knew all that 
country well and all about Bow River 
and its people. He informed us that the 
smugglers in that region were strongly 
fortified in block houses, with under- 
ground magazines and hiding holes. 


Aug. 17th—Our Sioux friends broke up 
camp and moved a few miles up the 
creek, having been joined by Rising 
Bull and a few wigwams. Rising Bull is 
the son of Standing Bull, who was, in 
1864-5, sub chief under White Bonnet. 
A couple of days later, we also moved 
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off two miles and founded a Cripple 
Camp, where we left all our sick men 
and disabled horses in charge of Con- 
stable J. Sutherland and a couple of 
companions. Having thus provided, we 
made a spurt in the afternoon of 12¥2 
miles, which again brought us to Old 
Wives Creek. Here we received 15,000 
pounds of oats from Wood Mountain, 
and forthwith rationed our horses there- 
on. At the rate of eight pounds a day, 
the poor brutes throve on the luxury for 
some time. This refreshment to our ani- 
mals gave us a chance to push on our 
way more rapidly. 


Aug. 2lst—At noon-day halt we met 
two traders from Fort Benton, having in 
their company the missionary Father 
Lestanc, who was on his way to Fort 
Edmonton by Lake Qu’Appelle. These 
traders with Leveille and the Welsh 
brothers were to winter at this lake, not 
returning to Garry on account of the 
total destruction of the crops by grass- 
hoppers. 


Continuing our route we came to an- 
other branch of Old Wives Creek which 
was nearly dried up. It holds large 
quantities of sulphate of soda in solu- 
tion, and no doubt silicate of soda, as 
well as petrified wood, clams and other 
articles all along its course. About three 
miles from it we found the petrified leg 
of a buffalo. A train of 26 carts belong- 
ing to two or three traders was camped 
in the neighbourhood. Our officers ex- 
amined them as was their duty, but 
found no liquor. Honest traders! 


Aug. 24th—We came to Lake La 
Plume, a small body of water contain- 
ing sulphate of soda in light quantities. 
Ten miles more brought us to River du 
Courant, so called from tumultous course 
of its water in spring. It lies in a beau- 
tiful valley, but like the rest of the coun- 
try is deficient in wood. We used 
“prairie chips’’ altogether. 


Aug. 25th—We reached Cypress Hills 
and camped on the banks of one of sev- 
eral small lakes on the northern side. 
These hills lie between the 49th and 
50th parallels, nearer the latter, and run 
on the edge of the great Missouri water- 
shed. We remained there several days 
until the arrival of Macleod and Walker 
with 2,100 pounds of oats which they 
had gone forward to fetch. 


Sept. lst—We resumed our journey 
with fresh vigor. 


Sept. 2nd—A special field day. Five 
buffalo bulls were brought down. Col. 
French particularly distinguished him- 
self killing two, the largest of which 
furnished 955 pounds of ration meat. I 
was determined not to let the occasion 
slip without having my little fun also. 
Sallying forward with two companions, 
I reconnoitered among the gullies and 
bluffs for a considerable time without 
meeting any encouragement. My com- 


On Sept. 14th, “B” Troop crosses the South 
Saskatchewan River en route to Fort Edmonton. 
However, a change in plans brought them back 
+ gg main force to travel to the Sweetgrass 
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rades fell back, but determining not to 
be baulked, I took courage and “went 
it alone’. The road was very discour- 
aging. The declivities and ravines were 
covered with boulders and cut up with 
heles. Scrambling through as well as I 
could, I at length thought I espied 
three black points in the far distance. 
I rode on in that direction and was re- 
warded by the sight of a grand ske- 
daddle. 


Three fine bulls leaped up from their 
lair and darted across the plain. Of 
course here was my chance and I fol- 
lowed. Two of the stronger bulls got 
away from me, but the third remained 
within range and I let fly at him. My 
first shot took effect but it did not retard 
the progress of the goaded animal. So 
away in his wake! A second successful 
shot, but still the brute pushed forward. 
He fell on one knee as he felt my second 
ball, but immediately rose and fled for 
his life. 


I pursued a considerable distance and 
had a third shot which proved fatal. The 
noble animal stopped, fell, quivered and 
died. My companions standing on a hill 
watched my chase in the prairie below 
and when they beheld my success sent 
up a cheer. When I got off my horse 
to survey my victim, I found that I was 
nearly half dead myself. 


Riding at such a pace over rocks and 
drifts, holding a heavy rifle poised in my 
hands, loading and firing, anxiety and 
keen desire—all these had completely 
exhausted me, my back was nearly 
broken, my knees and ankles were 
peeled. And for my poor Old Rooster, to 
whose honor it must be said, that he did 
his whole duty on that eventful day, his 
flanks and belly steamed with sweat 
and blood. In my excitement I had 
spurred him unmercifully, and my 
rowels were all bent. 


Sept. 5th—We came to a coulee or 
run where we found little water and still 
less speed for the horses. We were leav- 
ing the Cypress Hills for Bow River 
which our guide told us was only 60 
miles off in a straight line. 


Sept. 6th—We unexpectedly struck a 
river which proved to be the South Sas- 
katchewan, broad, rapid and clear. 
There we encamped for the night, hav- 
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ing killed some more buffalo. There was 
no grass for the horses, however, and 
they were in consequence much pulled 
down. 


Sept. 7th—We moved on some miles, 
but could not get to the river on account 
of the steep banks. 


Sept. 8th—The same thing happened. 
Our horses still suffered very much. The 
weather was rainy and cold, and we 
found no wood, but plenty of ‘buffalo 
chips”’. 


Sept. 9th—In the night, four of our 
horses died and three were left in a 
dying state. Several on being lead down 
to the coulee could not get up. 


Sept 10th—We passed the forks of 
the Saskatchewan after having had them 
previcusly reccnnoitered as their safety 
was suspected. Passing on _ thence 
we took up a northerly direction to the 
banks of the Belly River. Several men, 
including two officers, were sent forward 
to find a suitable ford, taking two days’ 
rations along with them. Another party 
of hunters was sent out for buffalo as 
our provisions were getting rather low. 


Sept. 13th—Some men returned with 
buffalo meat: they had a very cold night 
of it. Walker returned from up the river, 
finding no signs of Whoop-up trail. He 
went about 30 miles in a southerly di- 
recticn. We broke up camp in the after- 
noon and returned to the old camp of 
the 9th. We found innumberable skunks 
about the place and a few badgers. In 
the evening, Leveille and Denny ar- 
rived from the upper part of Bow River 
about 10 miles; they found no water and 
no grass. Welsh, appointed to the com- 
mand of ‘“B” troop, crossed the river 
on the way to Fort Edmonton, but was 
ordered to follow us to Sweet Grass 
Hills, moving south east. On the follow- 
ing day we advanced over a somewhat 
rolling country, dry and sandy. The 
horses and cattle continued to suffer 
very much. Sweet Grass Buttes showed 
blue in the distance. 


Sept. 17th—We spent this day on the 
same track with nothing to relieve its 
monotony except a buffalo hunt, which, 
however, was unsuccessful. The buttes 
were not visible owing to the mist. The 
next night was very cold but the morn- 
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Across the plains of southern Alberta the tired Mounted Police head for the welcome slopes 
of the Sweetgrass Hills. There feed awaits the starving horses in the last leg of their westward 


journey. 


ing dawned clear, and the buttes were 
plainly visible, covered with snow. The 
prairies assumed a rolling surface as we 
came to the gradual elevation of the 
buttes. Moving towards the middle one, 
we crossed a wide running stream and 
halted on its banks. We supposed it was 
Milk River. In the vicinity we discovered 
the remains of an Indian camp in which 
were clothes and two plates. There is a 
thick coal seam on the bank of the 
cculee here, which burns well, having 
little sulphur in it. We used it for forg- 
ing purposes. We thought the Boundary 
Commission's depot was at the western 
end of the West Butte, and the next day 
Macleod found the trail to it about six 
miles south of us. On reaching the depot, 
however, we found that it had been 
broken up and there were no signs of 
recent occupation. Thornton and Mor- 
requ having gone out hunting together 
got separated somehow and Thornton 
had a hard time of it. His horse broke 
down, and after remaining with it for 
two days, he was forced to leave it be- 
hind and travel on foot. When he 
reached camp at last, he had been out 
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five days, was completely exhausted, 
coatless, and nearly starved with cold. 


We lost 18 horses from the 9th of Sep- 
tember. making 48 since we left Toronto. 


Sept. 21st—After riding along smartly, 
we camped at the base of the Middle 
Butte. The Sweet Grass Hills consist of 
three elevations known to the halfbreeds 
as ‘Les Trois Buttes’. They are in a line 
with about four miles of intervening 
space, measuring from one extremity to 
the other about 23 miles. They are a not- 
able landmark, being on the boundary 
line between Canada and the United 
States, the western Butte on the line 
being on British, the others on American 
soil. 


Cel. French, with Maclecd, Brisebois, 
Nevitt and the guide Leveille, left us for 
Fort Benton. The colonel was to catch 
up with us on the road to Wood Mcun- 
tain. They took four carts with them. 


After moving along for several days 
we found ourselves on the banks of Milk 
River, the bed of which was perfectly 
dry. We next moved to the boundary 


line and Wild Horse Lake and camped 
near a marsh south of it. There we 
found good water and grass in abund- 
ance. Here we decided upon awaiting 
the return of Col French, a determina- 
tion which was justified by the fair 
weather we enjoyed and the number of 
ducks and wild geese affording us 
plenty of sport on the lake. The men em- 
ployed their spare time in thoroughly 
bathing and exterminating the vermin, 
the latter operation being carried out by 
the aid of juniper oil. 


Sept. 29th—The Commissioner arrived 
accompanied by an American guide and 
Leveille, a nephew of our old guide, 
originally from Sorel, and a man of some 
means. He had been in the North-West 
for 20 years. Nineteen horses were 
bought for the force from the Americans 
at Fort Benton. We also got provisions 
in the shape of potatoes, syrup, etc. 


Oct. lst—We moved 10 miles to the 
west of Milk River, finding water in 
pools and good feed. At this point Col. 
French killed the last buffalo at noon 
halt. 


Oct. 2nd—We moved 23 miles before 
dining and camped on the border of a 
small spring fed by springs. Here a ter- 
rific fire took place on the prairie, afford- 
ing us a sublime spectacle. 


Oct. 10th—We travelled to Lake Mar- 
ron, a nice large sheet of pure water. The 
feed in the environs, however, was 
scanty. At this point another of our 
prairie experiences was repeated. A 
stampede of horses took place causing a 
great deal of annoyance and fatigue. 


Oct. 11th—We crossed the White Mud 
River, where Sioux were emcamped. 
Twenty-three lodges of them were en- 
camped about nine miles on the east 
side. Col. French, Dr. Kitson and my- 
self, with servants, and guides, arrived 


“23 SKIDOO” 


at Cripple camp early in the morning 
of the . . . of Oct. We found the boys 
and horses in fine condition. 


Oct. . . —We camped once more 
along the shores of Old Wives Lake, 
from which we struck the trail to Lake 
Qu'Appelle. There I separated from my 
companions after a long journey of five 
months. 


Our mission was over. The force had 
accomplished the duty for which it had 
been sent out, and was about to be dis- 
tributed in different quarters. I therefore 
resolved on returning to Canada— 
“Home, Sweet Home”. 


I take this occasion to repeat to Col. 
French, Dr. Kitson and the officers and 
men of the Force, my acknowledgment 
of the uniform kindness which I received 
at their hands throughout the entire 
march. I must express also my sense of 
respect for them as men and for the 
worthy maner in which they performed 
the arduous duties imposed upon them 
by the Government. 


With a number of halfbreeds for com- 
panions and guides I bade adieu to 
the Force at Qu’Appelle and reached 
Fort Pelly on the 2lst of October. 


On the 28th, I arrived at Fort Ellice, 
and on the 5th of November, at Fort 
Garry. I tarried some days at the latter 
place. 


November 24th—I found myself back 
at Fort Dufferin, where the headquarters 
of the Force were already established. A 
few days more and I was at length se- 
cure in my little cabinet, finding very 
little change in the six months of 
absence. 


My trip has been worth a great deal 
to me in health, experience and knowl- 
edge. I would not exchange it for many 
a more pretentious voyage. 


‘23 Skidoo” has become quite a slang expression. Its origin will interest most 


people. Here it is: 


An American race track has room for twenty-two starters only. An extra 
starter has to start from behind and is practically out of the race, so it was a case 
of “twenty-three’’ for him, the jockeys would say. Further, a horse by the name 
of Skidco got this unenviable position more than once. Then came the combination. 
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—Lethbridge Herald, Oct. 18, 1906. 
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Beginning of Queenstown 


By 


ALICE L. BLUE 


A year or two previous to the year 
1889, Captain Dawson, an Englishman, 
formed the Canadian Pacific Coloniza- 
tion Co. and at once the Old Country 
papers began to paint in glowing terms, 
the opportunities offered to those who 
were fortunate enough to avail them- 
selves of this wonderful offer in southern 
Alberta. Especially popular was 
Queenstown which had already been 
named by Capt. Dawson on a previous 
trip, when he was surveyor for the 
Dominion Government. Queenstown was 
named after a town in Ireland. 


Three of the first settlers to respond 
to the lure of the prairies were William 
Brown, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Jackson. 
They landed in Gleichen, July 16, 1889, 
and at the time of coming to Queenstown 
there were forty people including Capt. 
Dawson and family, the secretary of the 
company and his family, the employees, 
and the three new settlers. 


Homesteads of quarter sections each 
adjoining each other were chosen on 
what was later the site of Mr. Brown's 
A. O. Ranch. Mr. Brown and family lived 
for three months in the stable loft till 
a house was erected. After the comforts 
of the old land, this was a hardship. 


The early part of that winter was 
mild; no snow till two days before 
Christmas, when winter was ushered in 
by a blizzard and snow was soon three 
feet deep. The C.P.C. Co.'s cattle drifted 
away and hundreds perished. It was a 
severe winter with no chinooks, the Bow 
River not breaking up till the 12th of 
May. The Indians lived high as they 
skinned and feasted on the frozen car- 
casses of cattle. The heavy losses from 
the hard winter was too much for the 
C.P.C. Co. so they went into liquidation, 
and what remained of the horses and 
cattle were sold. 


In the spring of 1890, land was broken 
up and the first crop sown. All the ma- 
chinery necessary then was a walking 
plow, harrows, mowing machine, rake 
and a wagon. So with one team and a 
walking plow, the cultivated land for the 
first crop was small. However, the Al- 
berta sunshine was supposed to work 
wonders, so high hopes were held for a 
crop. They suffered from lack of moisture 
in those days too, as only two showers 
of rain fell during the summer, so the 
first crop proved a failure. This discour- 
aged Messrs. Stewart and Jackson and 
they left for new pastures. Mr. Brown 
evidently had a stouter heart or greater 
faith in the country than his colleagues, 
as he put in four crops in succession and 
never got back his seed. We say nowa- 
days that if there are plenty of 
mosquitoes, there will be a crop, but in 
those days there were plagues of them 
and no compensation in the way of crop. 
The grass was eighteen inches high, so 
a perfect lodging and breeding place for 
the pests. Smudges were kept burning 
constantly to give the animals a little 
relief. There were such swarms of 
mosquitoes, singing around the windows 
early in the morning, it sounded like the 
kettle boiling for breakfast. 


After several years of discouragement, 
Mr. Brown gave up farming and in- 
vested in twenty-five head of cattle, 
which eventually numbered seven hun- 
dred head. It seemed as if his dreams of 
riches were at last to be realized, but 
the winter of 1906-07 was a hard one. 
Insufficient feed was put up for the stock 
as the settlers were flocking in and tak- 
ing up the sloughs, so hay was scarce. 
The cattle were dying every day and 
by spring only something like 150 of 
the 700 head were left. Some of this 
number drifted away with the storm and 
were never recovered. One summer 
blackleg took sixty calves out of ninety, 


_ This address was given to the Southern Alberta Pioneers and Old Timers’ Association in the 1920's. 
Miss Blue was a pioneer of the Queenstown district. T he manuscript is from the Price papers in the Glenbow 


Foundation, Calgary. 


ible for the growth and development of 


Queenstown, 55 miles southeast of Calgary. 


and Mrs. William Brown were the pioneers respons 


so ranching didn't prove any more prom- 
ising than farming. Mr. Brown gave that 
up and again turned to the farm. 


The Indians were very much in the 
majority in those early days and the 
white men didn't feel any too much at 
ease among them. One day in March, 
1890, Mr. Brown had driven to Gleichen 
to meet a man who was coming out on 
business for the Queenstown Co. While 
he was in Cluny, the Indian chief, Crow- 
foot, asked someone to advise Mr. Brown 
not to start for home as a storm was 
brewing and if he persisted in starting 
out, to take refuge in the Indian tepees 
at the river. Mr. Brown disregarded the 
warning and he and his companion 
started out. On reaching the river, the 
storm overtcok them. They debated 
whether or not to stay there but de- 
cided to push on rather than trust their 
scalps to the Indians. The trail was 
badly drifted in and all they had to 
guide them was the brown spots of 
tobacco juice on the snow which a 
previous traveller had left behind. They 
were told later that Crowfoot prayed all 
that night that the white men would 
reach home in safety. 


In those days six weeks and two 
months went by before getting mail. The 
Indians would ride out from Gleichen 
to the river, about 12 miles, and swim 
across to this side with the letters which 
would be tied in a handkerchief across 
their foreheads. For this “trip’’ they 
charged twenty-five cents. 


There were numerous prairie fires 


then with so little cultivated land. 
Everyone turned out to fight them. 
INDIAN 


Usually a calf was killed and the skin 
dragged along by riders. In this way 
the fire was smothered. 


In spite of the many hardships, the 
pioneers had their good times too. Visi- 
tors were a rare occurrence, being 
mostly cowboys passing from one ranch 
to another. Any who came were treated 
right royally at the Brown ranch. All 
work ceased both inside and out. The 
lone team was unharnessed and stabled, 
and all hands took the day off to ‘make 
merry’. The cowboys often rode out to 
the A.O. Ranch for a dance. They 
packed their clothes in the bedding and 
when they reached ‘Slickup Lake’, (so 
named by the boys on account of the 
ablutions and general slicking-up which 
took place there) they donned their 
dress-up attire and proceeded to the 
dance. The orchestra consisted of a vi- 
olin and an auto harp which was played 
with matches when a whole boxful 
would be used up in an evening. One of 
the riders was once a violinist in one 
of the London orchestras, as was his 
father and grandfather. 


The first Queenstown school was built 
in 1908. In this year also, Mr. Brown 
kept the first post-office and store. 


The dream town of Captain Dawson's 
planning never materialized although 
he mapped out the chosen site into 
streets and town lots in those early days. 
It was about thirty-five years later, by 
the C.P.R. extending the long-looked-for 
railroad through there, that the thriving 
town was established two and one half 
miles east of the original site. 


RUMORS 


“Fort Benton, Montana—Word has been received from the Blackfoot agency 
to the effect that a few days ago three lodges of Blood Indians came into the 
Piegan camp and stated that the entire Blood outfit from north of the line was 
cn the war path, old men and young, and that they were coming on this side to 
steal horses from the Crows and whites and to rob and plunder wherever they 
can. It is on the programme to kill cattle whenever they are needed, and if 
opposed in their interesting pursuits they will kill their opponents to the last man. 
In short, they want it understood that they mean business this trip. The Indians 
who came into the Peigan camp say they would not join the trouble. There is much 
too much bluster about this to amount to much, but still it would be well for the 
military authorities to be on the lookout. There are Blcods on this side of the line 
now, and numerous depredations have been committed. The troops in northern 
Montana ought to be able to put an end to this kind of work.” 


—Lethbridge News, Sept. 23, 1886. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By The Editor 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Society will be held on Feb. 18th 
at the old timers’ building, 36th Ave. 
and 4th Street S.W., Calgary. A business 
meeting will be held in the afternoon 
and it is hoped that interested societies 
will send observers. 


Archaeological Society 


We wish to congratulate the newly- 
formed Archaeological Society of Al- 
berta which was organized in the prov- 
ince in November. 


Officers of the group are: Dr. L. A. 
Bayrock, Research Council of Alberta, 
president: H. Bower, vice-president; Mrs. 
P. Rentiers, secretary-treasurer; and di- 
rectors, D. A. Taylor, M. Allen, Dr. 
Ernest Reinhold, and Dr. Richard Forbis. 
J. G. MacGregor, our president, is the 
honorary president of the new society. 


Monthly meetings are on first Tuesday 
of each month in Room 111 of the Arts 
Building, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton. We hope that any of our members 
who are interested in archaeology and 
its related fields will give this group 
their whole-hearted support. 


Calgary Branch 


The annual meeting of the Calgary 
Branch of the Society took place in No- 
vember with the following officers being 
elected for 1961: 

President, Benton S. Mackid; vice- 
president, Rev. J. E. Nix; secretary, Miss 
Sheilagh Jameson; treasurer, Mrs. 
Sheila Johnston; and directors, C. R. 
Gladden, Miss Georgina Thomson, Miss 
Una MacLean, J. M . Wray, J. D. Middle- 
mas and Don Stewart. 

The film ‘Prairie Conquest’’ was 
shown and coffee and doughnuts served, 
as is becoming a custom for the Cal- 
gary annual meeting. 


Lethbridge 
It is encouraging to hear that Leth- 
bridge is forming the nucleus of the 
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strong historical group and that active 
consideration is being given towards an 
affiliation with the Historical Society of 
Alberta. 


We feel that this is a sound move. 
The circulation of the Review, plus the 
exchange of ideas and assistance, would 
be of benefit to the Lethbridge group. 
On the same token, our Society needs 
and welcomes the support which can 
be given to it by groups such as this. 
So the suggested affiliation would bene- 
fit everyone concerned. 


Historic Sites 


At a recent meeting of the Historical 
Advisory Board to the Alberta govern- 
ment, we learned just how much is being 
done in the way of highway signs and 
cairns. The provincial government has 
been extremely active, and the work 
of Ed Bryant and Don Tannas has been 
much appreciated by those in the his- 
torical field. 


Also, Dick Secord, Alberta representa- 
tive on the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada, is to be congratulated 
for his fine efforts on behalf of this 
province. A number of new cairns and 
a historical park have either been 
passed or are under active consider- 
ation. 


Edmonton Branch 


The annual meeting of the Edmonton 
Branch was held on November 16th and 
the nominating committee recommended 
that the present officers continue to hold 
office for 1961. This was approved by 
the members. 


The officers are: president, G. Edmund 
Kelly; vice-president, Henry G. Ward; 
secretary, Mrs. Eugenie Myles; treasurer, 
Homer Johnston; and councillors, Miss 
Mary A. Hamilton and Eric Holmgren. 


The members showed that they are 
pleased with the work of the executive 
during the past year. 


| 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


The Queen's Cowboy, by Kerry Wood. 
Macmillans, Toronto, 1960, 157pp. $2.50. 


The latest in Macmillans “Great 
Stories of Canada” series is the story of 
a famous Albertan, Col. James F. 
Macleod. This man, who was Commis- 
sioner of the North-West Mounted Police 
during its early years is an inspirational 
figure for young and old. Kerry Wood 
has undoubtedly felt this inspiration 
and has produced one of the best books 
in the series. 


The author has done a considerable 
amount of research and has turned up 
details of Macleod’s early years which 
are relatively unknown. His migration 
from Scotland to Canada with his par- 
ents, his study of law, his part in Wolse- 
ley’s expedition to the Red River, all 
help to set the stage for the epic story 
of the Mounted Police. 


Col. Macleod is one of the best Com- 
missioners the police ever had. His hon- 
esty and fairness won for the force the 
respect of Indians and traders alike. It 
was through his influence that the 
Blackfoot Treaty was signed without in- 
cident. A man of action and honor Col. 
Macleod played no small part in estab- 
lishing the great reputation which the 
Mounted Police still maintain to this 
day. 

The story is simply and ably told by 
the author. While aimed primarily at the 
juvenile market, the book would not be 
out of place on any bookshelf. This is 
due partly to the interesting character 
of Macleod and also to Kerry Wood's 
ability as an author and historian. 


In these days of high production costs, 
it is unfortunate the publishers are 
obliged to keep such books so short. 
Crowding Col. Macleod’s life into 157 
pages must have been a difficult task 
and we are sure there are many inter- 
esting tales which remain untold. Our 
only complaint with the whole book is 
that the dust jacket is rather garish and 
out of keeping with the contents. 


The Queen’s Cowboy is the 22nd in 
the Great Stories series and it is inter- 
esting to note that nine of these books 
directly relate to Alberta. This is an- 
other indication that this province has 
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one of the most colorful histories in Can- 
ada. 


—H.A.D. 


John Ware's Cow Country, by Grant 
MacEwan. The Institute of Applied Art, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 261 pp., $4.00 (hard 
cover), $2.50 (paper cover). 


From Grant MacEwan’'s prolific pen 
has come another book which portrays 
a phase of Western Canada’s history. 
Actually this work accomplishes a two- 
fold purpose, that of telling the story of 
the career of Alberta's famous colored 
rancher, John Ware, and of picturing the 
early days of ranching in Southern Al- 
berta. 


John Ware's story was a happy choice 
of a biography around which to weave 
the ranching history. It is one of the 
greatest and most unique success stories 
of the West, and one which formed an 
integral part of the ranching scene. 
Around this drama Mr. MacEwan has 
told the tale. He records the establish- 
ment of the early ranches, the Walrond, 
the Oxley, the Quorn, the Bar U and 
others; stockmen Tom Lynch, J. J. Barter, 
Dan Riley, Sam Howe and many more 
move freely through the narrative—and 
so the mosaic pattern of the ranching 
picture is depicted. 


In a book of this type the history of 
ranching cannot be completely detailed 
and comprehensive, but, nevertheless, 
Mr. MacEwan’'s biography contains a 
great deal of authenticated history. 

One of the difficulties in writing a 
work of two-fold purpose is that of 
achieving a reasonable balance. In this 
case either John Ware's narrative or the 
ranching story might conceivably have 
been allowed to usurp the book, but this 
is a problem which the author has 
handled very creditably. 

As Mr. MacEwan notes in his fore- 
word he was confronted with the task 
of reconstructing the life of a man who 
left no personal records, but because of 
John Ware's greatness of stature—great- 
ness in character as well as in body— 
he left a deep imprint upon those who 
knew him. There may perhaps be old 
timers who wish to argue with Mr. Mac- 
Ewan over certain details of John 
Ware's life, but the picture of the man 


himself as portrayed in this book is the 
same as the cne which lives in the 
hearts of those who knew him. 


Any who are interested in the ranch- 
ing saga of southern Alberta, or in a 
true-life story where color presented no 
barrier, cr just in a readable tale, will 
derive much pleasure from John Ware's 
Cow Country. 

—S.S.J. 


Mission Among the Buffalo, by James 
Ernest Nix. The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
123 pp. illus. $3.50. 


The name McDougall has come to 
mean much to Alberta. The work of 
pioneer Methodist missionaries, Rev. 
George McDcugall and his son John, has 
left its imprint upon the development of 
the province. So, on the 100th anniver- 
sary of the elder missionary’s appoint- 
ment to the western field, it is most fit- 
ting that a book on their accomplish- 
ments should be published. 


In a volume which was kept pitifully 
thin, the author has managed to tell the 
story cf the McDougalls in a way which 
should appeal to everyone. Thoroughly 
researched and documented, it is ex- 
tremely well written and maintains a 
constant vigor which is often lacking in 
such a scholarly study. 

In his studies, Rev. Nix has found new 
information on the family, such as the 
correct date of Rev. George McDougall's 
birth, the details surrounding his death 
near Calgary, and a strong argument 
that his death was caused by a heart 
attack. This is at variance with earlier 
biegraphies which have given the cause 
as exposure, death in a blizzard, or 
snowblindness. Other details, such as 
comments by travellers or fellow mis- 
sionaries, are usually lacking in Rev. 
John McDougall’s own numerous books 
or from earlier biographies. 

It has been several years since a book 
on the McDougalls has been written and 
all previous ones are now out of print. 
It is therefore encouraging to see this 
new volume on the shelves, particularly 
since Rev. Nix has done a fine job. 


—H.A.D. 


Whoop-Up Country, by Paul F. Sharp. 
Historical Society of Montana, Helena. 
347 pp. illus. $6.50. 


This book was originally published by 
the University of Minnesota Press in 
1955 and has proven so popular that 
Montana has produced a new edition. It 
is a handsome production, with Mon- 
tana’s favorite son, Charles Russell, pro- 
viding numerous illustrations which 
were not in the first volume. 

The text remains the same so that per- 
sons who missed the original edition will 
now have the opportunity to obtain this 
interesting book on the west. 

The sub-title of the volume is “The 
Canadian-American West, 1865-1885", 
but it is almost entirely a study of the 
areas which now make up Alberta and 
Montana. This was a vital district dur- 
ing the early years and its far reaching 
importance is not overlooked by the 
author. For too many years the tales of 
Fort Whoop-Up, I. G. Baker & Co., the 
bull whackers, etc., have been cherished 
as “‘lecal’’ history without the realiza- 
tion cf the importance of this era on the 
whole development of the west. Mr. 
Sharp has filled an important gap in our 
history in writing Whoop-Up Country. 

Besides being a good history, the book 
is filled with the color of the west. The 
Cypress Hills massacre, the whiskey 
traders, the arrival of the North-West 
Mounted Police, and the many interest- 
ing characters who developed the fron- 
tier are all given their appropriate at- 
tention. 


As an American author, Mr. Sharp 4 


does tend to give preference to his own 
country’s views in cases of controversy, 
but on the whole his outlook is fairly 
cbjective. He is quick to point out that 


the Cypress Hills massacre, which is 
usually blamed on American desper- J 


adoes, was actually “an Anglo-Ameri- 
can party with citizens of both national- 
ities well represented’. And in other in- 
cidents he brings out information which 
provides the reader with a more bal- 
anced picture of the rough-and-ready era 


of the whiskey traders, ranchers and 
settlers. 


Anyone who missed the first edition 
of Whoop-Up Country would be well ad- 
vised to send for this latest printing. It 
will satisfy the tastes of the serious his- 
torian, the lovers of the Wild West, and 


persons who just like to read a good 
book. 


—H.A.D.q 
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